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[The Editor, whilst grateful to all correspondents who may be kind enough 
to furnish him with information, desires to state that he is not responsible for the 
views stated by them, nor for quotations which may be inserted from other journals. 
The object of the journal is to spread information, and articles ave necessarily quoted 
which may contain views or statements for which their authors can alone be held 
responsible. | 








Death of Lord, Monkswell. 


It is with the deepest regret that we record the death of Lord Monkswell, 
Chairman of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society, on the 
22nd of December. Lord Monkswell, who was born in 1845, accepted the 
post of Chairman last summer when the amalgamation of the two old 
Societies took place, and there was a general feeling of satisfaction that one 
so well-known for his strong practical interest in questions of the treatment 
of native races had accepted the post. Only those in the inner circle of 
the Congo Reform Association can fully know how much time, practical 
work and thought Lord Monkswell devoted to the cause of Congo reform. 
He did not merely fulfil the formal duties of President, but worked 
unsparingly for that Association, throwing himself into all the details of the 
work. 


During the unhappily brief period of his connection with the united 
Society Lord Monkswell was always ready to help its work by his presence 
at the meetings of the Committee and of sub-Committees, as well as by 
counsel readily given, and interest taken in the questions which were 
brought before him relating to any part of its work. 

Lord Monkswell was one of the original members of the London 
County Council, on which he rendered much valuable service during his 
eighteen years’ membership, and in 1903 he was elected Chairman of the 
Council. 


In 1895 he was Under-Secretary of State for War in Lord Rosebery’s 
Government. 


The death of so earnest a worker in the cause of freedom for oppressed 
native races, as well as that of social advancement and reform, makes a 
wide gap in the ranks of our Society, which deeply mourns his loss, 
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Portuguese Slave Labour. 
DEPUTATION TO THE UNITED STATES. 


Our readers will learn with satisfaction that the Society has received 
highly encouraging reports of Mr. and Mrs. Burtt's visit to America, and 
of the success which has attended their efforts to arouse public opinion 
and obtain American co-operation in opposing the system of slave labour 
in Portuguese West Africa. The formal “campaign” was opened in 
Boston, on October 1st, with a public meeting in the Rev. Herbert 





Mr. JosEPH Burtt. 


Johnson’s church, one of the leading Baptist churches in Boston; this 
was followed by meetings for journalists, business men, clergy and 
ministers, addresses to influential clubs, etc., as well as a meeting for 
coloured people. Mr. and Mrs. Burtt had excellent meetings, and their 
speaking is described as having been “increasingly effective”; they have 
naturally had to adapt their style and the arrangement of their subject- 
matter to American audiences, and in this they appear to have been 
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markedly successful. In New York the burden of organising the meetings 
was undertaken by the Rev. Dr. J. Clarence Jones, of Brooklyn, to whom, 
as to Mr. John Daniels and the Rev. H. Johnson in Boston, the Society is 
very deeply indebted for invaluable services rendered. 


In New York Mr. Burtt’s opening meeting took place in the old 
Plymouth Church (famous for its anti-slavery record), when nearly a 
thousand people were present. Other engagements included meetings of 
Labour representatives, men and women students of Columbia University 
and Pratt College, and at Brooklyn, where Mr. and Mrs. Burtt addressed 
fifteen hundred students, and met with “a wonderful response.” The 
next cities visited were Philadelphia and Baltimore, where a variety of 
meetings was held, including lantern lectures, all of which aroused con- 
siderable interest. 

Besides holding meetings and giving addresses, Mr. Burtt has been 
able to obtain important interviews with leading cocoa manufacturers, from 
most of whom he has gained support, and several have expressed their 
sympathy by contributing to his funds. Before leaving America in 
November, Mr. Burtt saw fifteen firms, many of whom allow it to be 
known that they are not purchasing the slave-grown cocoa. He has also 
been able to publish articles in several important journals. Leslie’s Weekly, 
a leading illustrated paper, has energetically backed up Mr. Burtt by 
publishing a series of illustrated articles; and other papers which have 
helped forward the objects of the deputation are Collier's Weekly, The Literary 
Digest, The Outlook, etc. Mr. Burtt attaches a high value to the publicity 
thus given to the cause. 


An unfortunate interruption to the work of the deputation has occurred, 
owing to Mr. Burtt being obliged to return to this country in November in 
order to give evidence in the libel action of Cadbury v. Standard. But he 
was hopeful that the work of the deputation would not be seriously 
prejudiced by this delay, and owing to the success of Mr. and Mrs. Burtt’s 
Mission thus far, and in view of other openings before them of an important 
character, the Committee of the Society has resolved that the time of their 
stay in the States shall be prolonged for a few weeks, and they therefore 
hope to remain until at least the middle of February. 


In response to the appeal made in our last number for contributions 
to the fund which the Committee of the Society is raising to meet the 
expenses of the Deputation to the United States, a sum of £366 has been 
received here up to Christmas, while contributions amounting to about 
$500 have been collected and promised in America, where, however, 
Mr. Burtt has been anxious not to make the question of funds too prominent. 
The fact that a well-known banking firm in Boston, Messrs. Lee, Higginson 
& Co., were secured to act as treasurers to the fund, has been a matter for 
congratulation. 
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In view of the prolongation of the work of the Deputation, and of the 
useful opportunities which present themselves, we venture again to make a 
strong appeal to our friends who have not yet helped us, to contribute, and 
so to make up a sum adequate to meet the whole expense incurred by 
sending out the Deputation. 


It has now been announced from Lisbon that the suspension of labour 
recruiting in Angola has been prolonged until January 31st; when the new 
régime inaugurated by the regulation of last summer is expected to be 
established. We are glad to learn that this is so; at the same time it is to 
be noted that a missionary who returned from Angola to London about the 
end of September saw nothing of any cessation of the servicaes traffic when 
he left, but that on the contrary it appeared to be going on with its usual 
vigour. It is probable that the suspension had not been enforced at the 
time he left the West Coast, and, indeed, allowance was made in the Royal 
Decree for excepting natives recruited prior to the date of its publication, 
who might be on their way to the coast. 

There is some hope that the employment of labourers from Mozam- 
bique may be increased ; these men are of an entirely different class from 
those recruited in the Angola hinterland, being altogether stronger and 
better able to take care of their own interests. A recent case has been 
reported of a protest by 100 of these men, who had been brought over 
to one of the San Thomé plantations, and who, having accepted a contract 
for one year, found, on reaching the island, that a term of three years was 
inserted in their contracts, and accordingly refused to remain on the 
plantation, demanding repatriation. The Equatorial, a San Thomé news- 
paper, reported that the curator instructed the labourers to return to the 
plantation, “having to resort to arms for this purpose, in view of the 
resistance they offered, almost as a body.” It was subsequently stated, on 
the authority of the Lourengo Marques Guardian, that steps were at once 
taken to set this matter right by the Governor of Mozambique. The 
licence of the recruiter of the men was cancelled, and a telegram sent to 
San Thomé demanding the repatriation of the natives, to which the 
Governor of San Thomé replied that they would come by the next transport. 


The well-known Lisbon newspaper, O Seculo, recently published an 
article on the question of San Thomé labour, and the allegations of slavery, 
in which, after referring to the visit of King Manoel to London, it was 
suggested that his Majesty might cast his eye over Mr. Swan’s book, 
The Slavery of To-day, two of the illustrations from which were reproduced 
at the head of the article. 

The answer had been given, says the writer, that this was nothing 
but a campaign of calumny and selfishness, and he continues :— 

‘It may be partly so. But no one has any right to say that it is 
absolutely so. In the impassioned and vehement English campaign against 
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that which they call slavery, there is, undeniably, a foundation of truth. 
Abuses are committed—principally, if not exclusively, in Angola—which it 
is necessary to put an end to, Finally, the best way, in fact, the only way, 
to blot out the degrading censures, which are made against us by the 
chocolate-makers and the Anti-Slavery Societies of England is to destroy 
the causes, punish severely the delinquents, repress the abuses, if it is not 
possible to avoid them, and, finally, to face with loyalty and courage the 
problem and its consequences. 








MAN TAKING MOTHER AND CHILD TO SELL AT 
Novo REDONDO. 


[Photo by C. A. Swan. 


‘**On the contrary, what do we see? The Government wavers, gives 
orders and counter-orders to Loanda, makes promises which it does not 
fulfil, draws up regulations which no one takes any notice of*, and which, for 
the same reason, it ends by suspending, and terminates, as always, by doing 
nothing.’’ 


The two illustrations of Angola slaves are taken from blocks lent to the Society by 


the kindness of Mr. C. A. Swan, who took the photographs on his visit to the country a 
year ago, and of his publishers, Messrs. Pickering & Inglis, of Glasgow. Mr. Swan’s 
book, The Slavery of To-day, in which they were first published, was reviewed in our 
last issue. 

* NoTE.—Italics our own.—Eb. 
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“Meanwhile . . . the traders in human flesh go on with their 
abominable work, sneering at the laws, at the authorities, and at the protests 
of honest Portuguese, who compose the bulk of the civilised’ population of 
the African province, and they (the latter) are neither attended to nor taken 
any account of by the Government. 


‘** At home, the Government gives way before 
unknown powers and illegitimate influences, and 
the abuses go on. Abroad, in face of the exag- 
geration of a violent and probably selfish cam- 
paign,’ Portuguese diplomacy indulgently and 
magnanimously smiles.”’ 





In this article we have a frank admission of 
the abusesef the slave labour system, and an 
honest appeal to the Portuguese Government to 
cease to palter with the question and to take the 
only way of meeting the accusations which are 
made in this country, by destroying the evils which 
are the cause of them. We have always believed 
that the Portuguese nation, as a whole, hated 
slavery, and would oppose this system if it once 
understood the truth. Such an article as this from 
which we have quoted should do much to en- 
courage the forces in favour of this matter being 
rightly and firmly handled. 











Boy SLAvE AND MAN 
WHO BOUGHT HIM 
FOR Is. 4d. the Geographical Society in Lisbon has passed 


Another Portuguese newspaper states that 
(Photo by C. A. Swan. vecolutions of protest against the “ discreditable 
campaign ”’ and the “ perfidious propaganda” carried on abroad, especially 
in England, which led to the boycott of Portuguese cocoa by certain firms ; 
it was suggested that the Society should send a special mission to London 
and Paris to present the other side. 


Rubber Slavery in South America. 


Tue attention of the Society has recently been called to a story of 
systematic cruelties and wrongs inflicted on native Indians in a vast and 
remote territory on the River Putumayo, an affluent of the Amazon, the 
sovereignty of which is disputed between Peru and Colombia, the Peruvians 
being at present in possession. The allegations, which are very full and 
circumstantial, and of a most revolting character, relate to the system 
employed in the collection of rubber by a company known as the Peruvian 
Amazon Company, which has offices in the City of London. The employees 
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of this company are, it is stated, mostly fugitive criminals, whose remunera- 
tion depends upon the quantity of rubber which they can extort from the 
defenceless Indians, who are naturally of a mild and inoffensive type. 


The system bears a strange resemblance to that employed in the 
Congo State, for the territory is divided up into sections controlled by chiefs, 
who each have a gang of men under them, from five to eighty in number, to 
force the natives to work. An amount of rubber is demanded, which must 
be delivered every ten days, under penalties of the most barbarous kind. 
The workers receive no pay, but in case they are short in the amount of 
rubber supplied they are mercilessly flogged, tortured, mutilated, and killed 
in ways often too bad to describe. The “chiefs’’ being paid by commission 
on the amount of rubber produced, it is to their interest to extract the 
largest quantity in the shortest possible time, and as the rubber is of very 
poor quality, enormous quantities must be produced if any profit is to be 
made. The company does not therefore seem likely to alter its methods 
without strong pressure being brought to bear. The Peruvian Amazon 
Company was incorporated in October, 1907, to take over the business of 
the J. C. Arana and Hermanos Company, which was built up from very 
small beginnings by J. C. Arana, of Iquitos, by methods which are alleged 
to have been those of unscrupulous exploitation. 


The charges have been laid before the Society by a young American 
engineer, Mr. W. E. Hardenburg, who travelled in the Putumayo district 
for business purposes, came into contact with the employees of the Peruvian 
Amazon Company, and saw the outrages going on. Mr. Hardenburg 
and his companion were made prisoners, and subjected to insults and 
abuse, only obtaining their release with difficulty by representing them- 
selves as agents of an important American syndicate, who had been sent 
out to open an establishment in Iquitos. Through the American Govera- 
ment, Mr. Hardenburg and his companion have since obtained from the 
Government of Peru a sum of £500 by way of compensation for the 
wrongs and losses suffered by them. This last fact has been confirmed 
by a report of the British Ambassador at Washington to H.M. Govern- 
ment. Mr. Hardenburg is very far from giving his testimony unsupported, 
for he cites a large number of witnesses who have made sworn statements 
before a notary public as to the cruelties with which they have come in 
contact, and three or four newspapers in Iquitos, Peru, and Manaos, 
Brazil, have published reports and vigorous articles against the system 
and the outrages to which it gives rise. 


The Committee of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society 
having had these allegations, which are only here roughly outlined, brought 
to their notice, resolved to ask the Peruvian Amazon Company to receive 
a small deputation to lay before them the charges which had been made 
and ask what action the company proposed to take. 
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The following correspondence then took place :— 


SaLisBuRY House, 
Lonpon WALL, E.C., 
6th October, 1909. 


To. the: Secretary, 


ANTI-SLAVERY AND ABORIGINES PROTECTION SOCIETY. 

DEAR Str,—The Directors of the Peruvian. Amazon Co., Ltd., beg 
to enclose you a copy of a letter, dated 27th September, which they caused 
to be published in Truth, in order to show a distinct cleavage between the 
two periods, viz., the period when the property was owned absolutely by the 
vendors, and the period at which the shares were issued to the English 
public, i.¢., in December, 1908. 

With regard to the letter, therefore, which you have addressed to the 
Secretary of the Peruvian Amazon Co., Ltd., dated 4th October, the Directors. 
beg.that you will, if you consider it necessary, apply to the vendors of the 
property, and not to the Directors, who have no knowledge whatever of what 
occurred at the time previous to when the shares were issued to the English 
public. 

With regard to that part of your letter in which you ask what action 
the Company propose to take in the matter, you may rest assured that every 
possible action is being taken, and will be taken, to carry on the business on 
the best traditions of an English Company. 

I am, Dear Sir, yours truly, 
A. V. SmiTH, 
Secretary (pro tem.). 


(The enclosure dated 27th September contained the following material 


paragraphs :— 


““ The Directors have no reason to believe that the atrocities referred to 
have, in fact, taken place, and, indeed, have grounds for considering that 
they have been purposely mis-stated for indirect objects. Whatever the 
facts, however, may be, the Board of this Company are under no respon- 
sibility for them, as they were not in office at the time of the alleged 
occurrences. Your statement that a representative was sent out a few 
months ago to make inquiries on the subject, on behalf of the company, is 
entirely unfounded, as it was not until your article appeared that the Board 
were aware of what is now suggested.’’] 

October 13th, 1909. 
To the Secretary, PERUVIAN AMAZON Company, LTD. 

DeEar S1r,—I beg to acknowledge your letter of the 6th instant, enclosing 
copy of a letter addressed to the editor of Truth, in which, on behalf of the 
directors of the Peruvian Amazon Company, you point to a distinction 
between the period when the property was owned absolutely by the vendors 
and the period at which the shares were issued to the English public in 
December, 1908. 
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On behalf of the committee of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection 
Society, I am to point out that, as the company was incorporated in October, 
1907, the responsibility of the present board would appear to have begun at 
that date, and not in December, 1908, when the shares were issued in this 
country; and, further, that as two of the partners of the vendor firm are 
directors of the Peruvian Amazon Company, one of them being its managing 
director, my Committee is unable to understand the disclaimer of all 
knowledge of anything that occurred previous to December, 1908, contained 
in the second paragraph of your letter. 

I beg to remind you that the charges made relate to the period 
subsequent to 1907, as well as before that date, and that there is no ground 
whatever for thinking that the treatment of the native Indians has been in 
any way altered or improved up to the present time. On the contrary, 
according to the statements made, the forcible and cruel methods employed 
constitute a necessary adjunct of the system by which the rubber is 
collected, 

-I note from your letter of September 27th, to the editor of Truth, that 
your directors have no reason to believe that the atrocities reported have, in 
fact, taken place. In view, however, of the circumstantial charges which have 
been made and published, and of the character and amount of the evidence 
which has been adduced as to the methods used in the collection of rubber 
in the territories of the Company, and the ill-treatment of the natives, 
including cruelties and outrages of a gross kind, which are alleged to be 
habitually committed by employees of the Company, my Committee regrets to 
be unable to rest satisfied with the general assurance contained in the last 
paragraph of your letter. The Committee feels it to be a duty which it owes 
to the Society which it represents to repeat the request made in my letter of 
the 4th inst.—viz., that a small deputation may wait upon the directors of the 
Peruvian Amazon Company, Ltd., in order to bring to their notice the 
nature of the information which they have received, and to urge upon them 
the necessity for a thorough inquiry by the Company into the truth of the 
charges which have been thus made. I shall be obliged by your giving early 


attention to this matter. 
I am, Sir, yours.truly, 


TRAVERS BuxtTon, 
Secretary. 


SaLispuRY House, Lonpon WALL, E.C., 
October 27th, 1909. 
To Travers Buxton, Eso. 

Dear Sir,—I have laid yours of the 13th iast. before my Board, who, 
in reply, instruct me to say that the Board are of opinion that no useful 
purpose would be served by the deputation which you suggest. The Board 
are taking steps to insure that the Company’s business shall be carried on, 
as I said in my letter of the 6th inst., on the best traditions of an English 
Company. 

Yours faithfully, 
' A. V. Smitu, 
Secretary (pro tem.) 
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This correspondence was sent to the Press and has been published 
in several newspapers. Questions have been asked in the House of 
Commons, which have elicited the information that the British Consul 
at Iquitos has been communicated with, and the United States Govern- 
ment have also been asked what is the nature of the information stated to 
have been supplied to the United States Consul at the same place. The 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs also stated some weeks ago that 
he hoped to receive a report from a gentleman who had recently travelled 
through the district affected. It had been ascertained that claims had in 
the past been presented to the company, or its predecessor, on behalf 
of British colonial subjects, through the Consul at Iquitos, but the details 
were not then available. The Foreign Office has at present received only 
unofficial reports, and is in communication with the Company on the 
subject. 

In reply to a letter addressed by the Society to the Foreign Office on 
this subject the following communication has been received :— 

ForEIGN OFFIcE, S.W., 
December 22nd, 1909. 

Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 14th instant relative to the alleged 
ill-treatment of the native Indians by the employees of the Peruvian Amazén 
Company in the Putumayo district, 1 am directed by Secretary Sir E. Grey 
to inform you that he is already in communication with the Company on 
the subject of the accusations which have been brought against their 
employees in the public press, and is at present awaiting the Company’s 
reply. 

I am also to state that the question of approaching the Peruvian 
Government in the matter is likewise under consideration. 

I am, etc., 
W. Lanc_ey. 
The Secretary to the 
Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society. 





na 
> 


The Zanzibar Protectorate. 
PARLIAMENTARY Paper. * 


Tuts is a valuable report by Mr. Basil Cave, lately His Majesty’s Agent 
and Consul-General at Zanzibar, published in September last, but dated 
nearly a year earlier. The section dealing with slavery ends with a 
recommendation that the status of domestic slavery should be entirely 
abolished in the Protectorate, which has since been carried out in the 
Abolition Decree of last July. 





* Africa No. 4 (1909). 
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The passing of this measure forms a satisfactory end to a long chapter 
in the history of Zanzibar slavery, which for so many years was of deep 
interest to members of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and 
for the last decade of the nineteenth century formed one of the chief 
subjects which occupied its attention. It is not too much to say that the 
interest of Great Britain in Zanzibar originated in the desire to supress the 
slave trade; but the division of authority described in the report between 
this country and the Sultan, who was in fact a puppet prince, but was often 
put up as an obstacle in the way of speedy reform, was not helpful to the 
cause of abolition. 


The report deals in an interesting way with the administration, general 
condition and finance of the Protectorate, the history of which dates back 
to the Anglo-German Agreement of 1890. Until 1891 no Constitutional 
Government had ever existed in Zanzibar and there had been no attempt 
at systematic administration. ‘ The whole Government” was described 
by Sir Gerald Portal, who went out as British Representative in 1891, as 
‘‘an embodiment of all the worst and most barbarous characteristics of a 
primitive Arab despotism.” At the end of that year the late Sir Lloyd 
Mathews was appointed First Minister of the Sultan, and other British 
officers were put over various departments of government, but the powers 
of interference possessed by the British Representative were limited to 
these departments and to questions connected with slavery and foreign 
relations. In 1906 the Administration passed more directly under the 
control of the British Government. 


The present dominions of the Sultan are confined to the two islands of 
Zanzibar and Pemba with the small adjacent islands and the ten mile strip 
of the East African Coast, which latter, however, is administered directly 
by Great Britain as part of the British East Africa Protectorate. 


The long delay of our Government in fulfilling the promise to abolish 
the status of slavery in this mainland strip, the difficulties alleged, and 
the final granting of the measure in 1907 are fresh in our memories. 


No satisfactory census of the islands has ever been taken, and the 
number of the population has been very variously estimated from 400,000 
(Sir Richard Burton’s estimate in 1858) down to the present somewhat 
doubtful estimate of from 225,000 to 250,000 persons of all nationalities in 
the two islands; of these about 55,000 inhabit Zanzibar town. The 
Wapemba, or “ original” inhabitants, who are now supposed to have been 
introduced by the Persians some 300 or 400 years ago, are rather increasing 
in numbers than otherwise; but the results of slavery and the absence 
of family life are still seen in the low birth rate among the Swahilis. 
Other causes of the low birth rate are the prevalence of epidemics, such 
as small-pox, and immorality. 
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Mr..Cave writes :— 

“Some good may be done through the medium of the Medical Depart- 
ment with respect to the native customs to which I have alluded; but the 
only really. effective remedy for the condition of affairs which has been 
described, and the only means of counteracting the effects of generations of 
slavery and of inculcating some degree of responsibility and some measure 
of morality into the minds of the slaves who have been suddenly emanci- 
pated from their masters’ control, consists in a thorough system of education. 
Under another heading will be found described the steps which have already 
been taken with this object; but the process must necessarily be a slow 
one, and it can hardly be expected that its results will be made apparent 
for at least another generation.” 


Another effect of ‘generations of slave trading” is seen in the 
unfitness‘ of the Arabs to fill administrative and judicial positions in the 
government of the country, and Mr. Cave is of opinion that it will be 
long before they can take the place which he would wish to see them 
fill in the management of their. own affairs :--- 


‘* The ideas with respect to the treatment of African natives, which 
generations of slave trading have left in the Arab mind, the system of 
corruption by which their transactions, judicial or otherwise, have in the 
past been conducted, and the entire want of method or thrift, which they 
still show in the management of their own private affairs, make it impossible 
that more than a very few of the present generation of Arabs should be 
allowed to exercise any degree of control over their fellow-creatures, or 
placed in any position where they might be called upon to exercise 
responsibility or resist temptation.”’ 


An important section of the Report is devoted to the slavery question, 
in which Mr. Cave gives a résumé of the measures taken against domestic 
slavery up to the end of last century. These include Decrees against the 
slave trade passed in the years 1868, 1873, 1885, 1889, and 1890. In 1873 
public markets for the sale of imported slaves were declared to be closed, 
while the Decree of 1889 provided that all persons entering the Sultan’s 
dominions after November ist, 1889, and all children born therein after 
January Ist, 1890, should be free. A further Decree in 1890 confirmed and 
added to these provisions, but its effects were modified by a Proclamation 
issued a few days later. The Brussels Act of 1890 provided for the insti- 
tution of an International Maritime Bureau at Zanzibar for centralizing 
information about the slave traffic. Mr. Cave tells us that. the attempts 
which were made in the first few years after 1890 to seize and export slaves 
from Zanzibar to the opposite coast of Arabia were so severely dealt with, 
that the trade on a large scale was soon abandoned as involving too great 
risks, and he adds that “the thoroughness with which the law in this 
respect was administered in Zanzibar, combined with the occupation of the 
neighbouring mainland by various European Powers, has proved completely 
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effective, and it may safely be said that the trade in raw slaves in this part 
of Africa had ceased altogether to exist at the end of last century.” 


This is too strongly put, as various reports from the Indian Ocean and 
Persian Gulf, since the present century began, prove, but we may all admit 
and rejoice in the great change that has been brought about in the period to 
which Mr. Cave refers. 

The report then goes on to deal with and comment on later Decrees, 
and we quote the rest of this interesting section 7m extenso. 


“The various measures which have been enumerated left the institution 
of domestic slavery practically untouched, the only slaves who were able to 
obtain their freedom being those who could claim it on the ground of their 
masters’ cruelty, those who were voluntarily emancipated by their masters as 
a pious act, either during the lifetime of the latter or after their death, or 
those who, in the case of a master dying without lawful children, became free 
under the provisions of Seyyid Ali’s Decree of 1890. 

“In the year 1897 a Decree was issued by Seyyid Hamoud-bin- Mahomed 
which enabled a slave to obtain his freedom on application, and ordained that 
the local Courts should decline to enforce any alleged rights over the body, 
service, or property of any person on the ground that such person was a 
slave; a slave-owner was given the right of claiming compensation for any 
legally-held slave whose services had thus been lost to him; and it was 
further provided that concubines should be regarded as inmates of the harem 
in the same way as wives, and should be unable to obtain their freedom 
except on the ground of cruelty, or, in the case of those who had borne no 
children, with the sanction of the Court. During the first few years which 
followed the issue of this Decree a great rush for emancipation took place, 
culminating in 1899, when 3,657 slaves obtained their freedom papers from 
the Court. Since the beginning of this century, however, the number of 
cases with which the Courts have had to deal has become very much less, 
and in 1907 the freedom papers issued in Zanzibar and Pemba together 
amounted to no more than 85. The total number of domestic slaves who 
have obtained their freedom under this Decree up to the end of 1907 are 
5,141 in Zanzibar and 5,930 in Pemba, or 11,071 altogether. The compensa- 
tion paid in respect of these slaves has amounted to 191,934 rupees in 
Zanzibar and 295,596 rupees in Pemba, or a total of 487,530 rupees. 
During the same period 5,468 slaves have been freed by their owners in 
Zanzibar and 754 in Pemba, outside the Courts, so that, all told, 17,293 
domestic slaves have been emancipated since the promulgation of the Decree 
of 1897. 

‘‘ The Decree has also exercised an important effect upon the condition 
of domestic slavery by removing most of the practical objections which could 
be urged against a servile status. The slave-owner knows and the slave 
knows that, if the latter is ill-treated or over-worked or denied the privileges 
to which he is by custom entitled, he will immediately apply to the Courts for 

\ his freedom; the result naturally is that he is never ill-treated by his master, 
that he does no more work than he is inclined to, and that he is given every 
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encouragement, in the form of a plot of ground for his own cultivation and 
other advantages, to remain on his master’s plantation. There can be no 
doubt but that every slave in Zanzibar and Pemba knows that he can obtain 
his freedom for the asking, and if he prefers to maintain his servile status, it is 
either because he recognises that he has less work to do in that condition 
than as a free man, or because he derives some natural comfort from the 
feeling that he has a home and a master to fall back upon in old age or 
adversity, or else because, in some cases, he is unwilling to leave the master 
who has always treated him well and for whom he entertains a feeling of 
considerable respect. In the early days of the Decree it is probable that a 
good many slaves refrained from applying for their freedom on account of 
the obloquy which used to attach to those who were liberated by the 
Government against the wishes of their masters, but this feeling has now 
entirely disappeared, and if a slave remains with his master in a servile 
capacity, it is because he has fully made up his mind that it is to his own 
interest to do so. 

“It is somewhat remarkable that the Decree of 1897, which has given 
the death-blow to one of the most cherished institutions of Islam, has not 
only aroused no great degree of resentment amongst the slave-owners, but 
has created so little disturbance in the economic conditions of this country. 
It is, of course, true that domestic slavery has been doomed ever since it was 
ordained that no new-born child could be a slave, but the fact remains that 
upwards of 11,000 slaves have been emancipated during the last eleven years 
without a hand, and almost without a voice, being raised in protest. The 
explanation is to be found in the manner in which the change was introduced. 
If His Majesty’s Government had advocated in 1897, as they were advised to 
do, the liberation of the whole of the servile population, including concubines, 
by one stroke of the pen, the results, in my opinion, would have been 
disastrous; the Arabs would have been converted into a discontented, 
rebellious community, the natives would have become demoralised and 
unmanageable, and all local industries would have been brought to a 
standstill. Instead of that a measure was introduced which, though equally 
effectual in its ultimate results, was more gradual in its operation: the Arabs 
were given an opportunity of replacing their slaves by free labour, the slaves 
had time to consider their position and, in a large number of cases, to make 
such arrangements with their masters as enabled them to enjoy all the 
advantages of freedom without giving up their old homes and a prospect of 
certain and regular employment, and the Government were able both 
to provide for the future of the slaves who obtained their freedom and to 
organise an efficient labour supply for the assistance of the plantation- 
owners and incidentally for the maintenance of the public revenue. It 
would be impossible to exaggerate the evils, from a moral as well as an 
administrative point of view, which would have followed any sudden change 
in the condition of thousands of ignorant natives, and amongst those 
who know this country and its inhabitants there can be no two opinions 
as to the wisdom of the policy which has been pursued. 

‘¢ Such immense strides have thus been made in the direction of total 
emancipation, however, and the numbers of ‘egally-held slaves have been 
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so largely decreased by the effect of the Decrees of 1890 and 1897 and 
by natural causes, that the time has. now come, in my opinion, to 
consider whether the status of domestic slavery cannot be entirely and for 
ever abolished in this Protectorate. The result of such a measure would 
probably not be very serious, either from the point of view of the 
dissatisfaction which it might cause amongst the Arab slave-owners or 
from that of any disturbance which might be created in the labour supply. 
The number of slaves left on each plantation is comparatively so small, 
the amount of work which they do is so limited, and the extraneous 
assistance afforded to the agriculturists by the Government is now so well 
organised, that the defection of a few slaves would make little practical 
difference to: the harvesting of the clove crop, and, so far as the domestic 
slaves are concerned, it is not probable those who for the last eleven years 
have successfully resisted the temptation to take out freedom papers would 
be induced, by the compulsory abolition of their servile status to leave the 
plantations on which they have resided all their lives. There are two 
matters, however, which would have to be carefully considered. In the 
first place, the masters of slaves who desert them or refuse to work as 
the result of fresh legislation on the subject should be given an opportunity 
of claiming compensation for any loss which they had incurred; I do not 
think, however, that the number of claims put forward would be ‘very large 
or the amount of compensation awarded very serious, and in any case, 
so far as this Protectorate is concerned, one or two years’ notice should be 
amply sufficient. In the second place, there is the question, of far greater 
importance, of the steps to be taken as regards concubinage. I see no 
reason why concubines should continue to be deprived of the privileges 
which are offered to other domestic slaves, but there are difficulties in 
the way of legislation which would affect the position of women who already 
occupy that status. Any interference with the relations which at present 
exist between them and their masters would require careful consideration ; it 
might mean that children born to them in the future would be illegitimate 
and therefore lose their rights of inheritance, it might result in many of 
these women being separated from their children, and it might lead to a 
large increase in immorality.” 


LETTER FROM MR. THEODORE BURTT. 


Tue following letter, written by Mr. Burtt to the Society shortly after the 
issue of the new Abolition Decree, gives us his views upon it, and on the 
present position :— 

** You will, of course, have seen the new Decree in regard to slavery. 
Reading it in the experience of former Decrees, we were afraid it did not 
mean immediate abolition. But a week ago we received an official visit from 
Mr. Clarke, the British Agent and Consul-General, with his staff, and he 
assured us that, by this Decree, slavery was absolutely and entirely 
abolished in the Sultan’s Dominions. Nevertheless, compensation may 
still be applied for until the end of 1911. Mr. Clarke said that this ast 
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Decree had been issued entirely to satisfy the importunity of the Anti- 
Slavery party. I believe that the clause in regard to concubinage is a very 
good one, and will help us much. It is as far as we can get just at present, 
I think. But the evil is not yet removed. Now that slavery is really 
abolished here by law, we intend to see that the remains of it shall be done 
away with in fact. We are taking steps to make the meaning of the 
Decree widely known. 

“ After the struggle of the past twelve years, it is almost difficult to 
believe that slavery is actually at an end. And we certainly do not feel 
like resting from our labours at present. 

“In considering slavery in its various aspects one is compelled to 
realise that it is not simply an exhibition of power of the strong over the 
weak, but it is more or less a manifestation that in the character of the 
enslaved there is a weakness, a degradation and perhaps a want of courage, 
that makes them more likely to be seized by their captors. Abolition of 
slavery does not necessarily alter these characteristics, neither does it alter 
the cruelty of heart of the oppressor. It is therefore imperative that we 
continue to labour on behalf of the freed slaves, seeking to implant in their 
natures such qualities, ideas and beliefs as shall fit them to take their 
right place as free men and to use their freedom to the best advantage. 

“I believe the present staff of officials are largely with us in our 
endeavours for the welfare of the Negroes, and I trust abolition from 
slavery may be carried out in the spirit as well as in the letter.” 

After referring in kind terms to the recent amalgamation of the two 
Societies, Mr. Burtt gives some account of a recent visit to the Mainland 
of East Africa :— 

‘‘On my recent visit to the Mainland, where I spent about six weeks 
and got within sight of Lake Victoria Nyanza, I took careful notice of 
the conditions of the natives as compared with three years ago, when I 
visited some of the same districts. I think their condition is distinctly 
better. The opinion that the well-being of every community and the 
prosperity of the country is to be obtained through the just and kindly 
treatment of the natives has grown decidedly. And I believe that the 
officials, settlers, and business men are a better class than immediately 
after the South African War, when such large numbers of undesirable 
men came from the South. Nevertheless it is to be regretted that there 
is still a class of men who regard the black man as a thing permitted to 
remain on the face of the earth simply as the means whereby the white 
may amass wealth without much expenditure of labour. There are also 
a few low-class white bullies who treat the natives abominably. Such 
men are a serious menace to the peace of the country, as their cruelty 
and insolence is often laid to the charge of the whole white community. 
A very firm hand is needed to rule both white and black in some districts, 
especially in the far interior.” 
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The Congo Question. 


Hicu hopes were raised by the publication, a few weeks ago, of the 
proposals of the Belgian Government for reforms on the Congo, this being 
the first time that any definite, tangible scheme on anything like satis- 
factory lines has been seriously put forward. The scheme includes a 
proposal for ‘the transformation of the régie system followed up to the 
present, and its gradual abandonment in favour of private initiative in the 
collection of the products of the State lands,” or, in other words, the 
opening of the country to legitimate trade in produce between the natives 
and the outer world. It is true this opening of the country is to be 
gradual, and is only to be realised in three stages, beginning respectively 
in July, 1910, July, 1911, and July, 1912; but the principle which is 
thereby abandoned, viz., the right of the Government to own all the 
produce of the land, has been the bed-rock of the Congo system, and, 
in that respect, a prospect has been opened, as the Prime Minister said 
in his Guildhall speech, on November gth, “ more hopeful than any which 
has hitherto been offered to us.”’ 


Other favourable features in the reform proposals are the promises, 
as far as possible, to suppress the food tax, the collection of native taxes in 
money, and the reduction in the term of service of labourers working for 
undertakings of public utility. 


But, on closer examination, these promises of reforms appear much 
less satisfactory than at first sight. First of all, the right of the State to 
native lands is maintained intact, being declared to be “‘ juridically unassail- 
able”; no less important is the omission te provide anything whatever 
in the Budget which has been laid before the Belgian Chamber for the 
expenditure which would be necessitated by the abandonment of the food 
taxes. Further, the proposal to replant rubber forests to the extent of 
5,000 acres annually for the next ten years raises the serious question >f 
where the native labour for working them is to come from, and how it is to 
be obtained. It appears that the districts which are to be first opened to 
trade, including the Kasai and the Katanga, are already, to a large extent, 
exhausted. Of the other half, one-third is to be opened in eighteen months, 
and another third, including the Welle territory, in two years and a-half, 
while in the remaining third the existing system is to be maintained for an 
indefinite period. Now Mr. Morel has pointed out that the Welle country 
has, in its greater part, hitherto escaped the full pressure of the rubber 
tax, and that the new District Commissioner for the Welle country received 
official instructions this summer to enforce that tax vigorously. 


It appears only too probable, then, that before the country is opened to 
free trade, pressure will be applied and every effort made to squeeze it, and 
so cause further suffering to the hapless natives. Without referring further 
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to the searching analysis and criticisms of the reform proposals which have 
been published by Mr. Morel, we may quote one or two comments of 
friendly critics in Belgium. 


M. Vandervelde has written an important article in the December 
number of the Contemporary Review, in which he reminds us that, apart from 
all humanitarian considerations, the forced labour system on the Congo is 
doomed, like other systems of slavery, to disappear, because it is ceasing to 
pay. The output of rubber has inevitably fallen in consequence of the 
exhaustion of the forests and the relaxation of pressure. While he is 
disposed, on the whole, to welcome the reform proposals, he considers them 
incomplete, and dissents from the interpretation given by the State to their 
claim to the ownership of “vacant” lands. The position of the con- 
cessionary companies, he points out, remains unchanged under the scheme, 
for the proposals for reorganisation do not apply to their territories. 


Another well-known Belgian reformer, M. Lorand (who declares that 
he and M. Vandervelde were treated as enemies to their country because 
they asked for some such reforms as these and denounced abuses to which 
these reforms are intended to put an end), says that evidently everything 
will depend on the ability and willingness of the authorities to carry out 
their promises. Even so there will be enormous difficulties, notably the 
cost. The “extraordinary expenditure” included in the Budget before the 
Belgian Chamber (which amounts to nearly £1,341,000, and covers 
annuities to the late King, Prince Albert and Princess Clementine and 
certain officials, grants for the Tervueren Museum and other institutions in 
Belgium, including various subventions to Belgian philanthropic, missionary 
and medical institutions, and the upkeep of colonial collections and 
tropical greenhouses at Laeken) is evidently, says M. Lorand, only a 
beginning. “It is doubtful,” he writes, “‘ whether the Belgian taxpayers, 
who have been told that the Congo would cost them nothing, and would 
even be a source of wealth, will be enthusiastic over the idea of spending so 
many millions in order to suppress abuses the existence of which was 
denied.” 


Another unfavourable feature of the reform proposals is, as pointed 
out by the Archbishop of Canterbury in his statesmanlike speech at 
the Albert Hall, that there is no recognition of wrongs having been 
done in the past or continuing in the present. On the contrary, M. Renkin 
tells us that “constraint is hardly any longer applied,” and he goes so far 
as to say that when in the Congo he visited all the Missions, Catholic 
and Protestant, without distinction, and nearly all the factories, heard 
all the traders, and officially interrogated all the competent officials, no 
one pointed out to him either an act of cruelty or a systematic abuse 
committed by any servant of the administration! The defenders of the 
Congo State are accustomed to say that everything is changed since 
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Belgium took over the Congo State, but there is an entire failure to 
substantiate this statement. Dr. Doerpinghaus, an official of the Société 
Anonyme Belge, on the Upper Congo, who recently returned in order 
to make known to his countrymen in Germany the horrors that he 
witnessed, has published in that country a revolting account of the cruelties 
inseparable from the system, and the sufferings of the rubber collectors 
in the forest morasses of the Congo. In September last, at a conference 
of Protestant missionaries at Kinchassa, a resolution was passed protesting 
against “ the continuance of forced labour and excessive taxation” which 
still prevails, in various forms, throughout large areas of the Congo, in spite 
of possible slight amelioration in certain lodalities. 


Dr. Morrison, the American missionary, who was lately acquitted in 
an action for libel brought against him by the Kasai Company, wrote, 
in September last, of a raid which was made near Luebo by a State 
officer for labour for the Grands Lacs Railway, in which “‘ men and women, 
boys and girls were taken by force; villages were pillaged, two were 
burnt, women were raped, chiefs tied up and taken away. By this 
means,” he went on to say, ‘the people are being crushed between the 
upper and nether mill-stones.” 


The meeting at the Albert Hall on the 19th November, which was 
called to express the protest of Christian England against the Congo crime, 
was an occasion of great significance. The hall was crowded, and so large 
was the number of applicants for seats that it could have been filled two or 
three times over. The speakers represented all sections of the Protestant 
churches, and the speeches reached a very high level of excellence. 
Another significant meeting, of a very different character, was that of the 
International Peace Congress, held in Brussels early in October, when 
Mr. J. G. Alexander, one of the English delegates and a member of the 
Committee of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society, proposed 
a resolution, which was carried unanimously, appealing to the Belgian 
people to enforce reforms in the Congo, especially the abolition of forced 
labour and the restitution of native lands, and renewing the demand for an 
international Conference. The importance of this meeting was that while 
many Belgians, including two Senators, were present, no dissentient voice 
was raised in defence of the existing régime. 


The death of King Leopold, whose name and personality have been so 
closely associated with and impressed upon the Congo State régime cannot, 
we hope, but relieve the situation and clear the way for wiser counsels 
and higher ideals to prevail in Belgium. Another great hope of the present 
moment is of an understanding between Great Britain and Germany, which 
may lead these two great countries to unite firmly in the demand for 
reforms which Belgium will be unable to refuse. 
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The Slave Trade in Tripoli. 


INFORMATION comes from the Anti-Slavery Society of Italy that up to the 
present no change has been made in the conditions of slavery in Tripoli, 
and that the hopes raised by the advent of a constitutional government have 
not as yet been fulfilled. 

“It is certain,” says a recent report, ‘“‘ that slaves have always been 
imported and still are to-day. The caravans which go from Wadai and 
Koufra average two every year, each caravan having from 200 to 250 camels. 
The caravans stop at Koufra or Ogila Giallo whence they make their way 
towards Benghazi in small detachments.” 

“Each caravan that leaves Wadai carries many slaves; some are sold 
or given to the Senoussi in Koufra, others are sent to Egypt by way of Siwa, 
and the remainder leave with the detachments from Koufra and are sold to 
Bedouin tribes in the hinterland of Barca; others arrive secretly and in 
small groups in Benghazi. The leaders of caravans do not enter towns 
with their slaves but leave them under the protection of some other chief at 
two or three hours’ distance, and sometimes a day’s march, from the town. 
There the buyers go to obtain them and bring them into the town with all 
sorts of precautions.” 

The mention of slaves being sent to Egypt by way of Siwa is 
significant in view of the fact, reported on another page, of disturbances at 
Siwa connected with the possession of slaves and rifles, and the despatch 
of a punitive expedition by the Egyptian Government. 


The devices employed to bring slaves secretly into Benghazi (one 
of the principal slave centres) throw light upon the difficulties which even 
Consuls have in finding out the truth. More than twenty years ago, when 
the trade was carried on more openly than now, the Consuls informed an 
investigator that there was no slave trade in Tripoli! The embarkation of 
slaves on Turkish ships at Benghazi is still going on. On October roth, 
1908, the Turkish ship Hovia left for Constantinople with eleven slaves 
(four girls and seven boys) on board, but the number of Turkish ships 
touching at Benghazi has diminished since Italian liners have made 
regular voyages to that port. It will be remembered that captains of 
Italian vessels have received orders from their Government not to allow 
apparent slaves to embark unless they can show letters of freedom 
countersigned by the Italian Consular authority. 


The Corrieve d'Italia of Rome published a short article headed “ The 
Slave Trade and the action of England,” commenting on the letter from 
the Secretary of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society on 
this subject published in the Daily News and Morning Leader in August, and 
expressing the opinion that the British Government has the subject under 
its attention and is sensible of the gravity of the conditions reported ; 
further, that a kind of inquiry will be instituted not only in Tripoli but 
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throughout the Ottoman Empire, and especially in certain provinces of Asia 
Minor, into the trade in slaves. 


The Secretary of the Italian Anti-Slavery Society, Comm. Simonetti, 
wrote to the same newspaper on October 22nd, giving an extract from a 
letter received from one of the Society’s agents in Tripoli, who wrote :— 

‘‘In these places the traffic in slaves still goes on as regularly as in the 
past. It might be thought that since the advent of the constitution in 

Turkey these things would have disappeared but, unhappily, here civil 

government and the constitution are still entirely invisible. Slaves in these 

parts are still numerous, and are always ill-treated.”’ 

The writer also states that slaves are not embarked for Constantinople. 
But he can testify that neariy all the Turkish (Levantine) families, either 
civil or military, keep slaves under the name of servants. These accompany 
them when they leave Tripoli without anyone taking any notice. 


The Italian Society has also been informed by a correspondent of 
great weight that between the end of June and 20th August three caravans 
arrived at Benghazi with eleven slaves, all of them children, but, as 
observed above, the majority of the slaves are sold at Koufra and Ogila on 
the route. Another agent of the Italian Anti-Slavery Society in Tripoli 
writes more hopefully of what may be expected from the change of 
Government in Turkey. ‘‘ We cannot,” he says, “expect the change to 
come about all at once.” 


An important fact in this connection is what is described as the 
virtual occupation of Wadai, and of its capital, Abecher, in June last by 
French troops. As Abecher has been the usual starting point of numerous 
caravans of slaves bound for Koufra, Tripoli, or Barca, it is reasonable to 
hope that the trade will receive a serious blow. Dr. Karl Kumm, of the 
Sudan United Mission, in an important letter written from Fort 
Archambault, on the Upper Shari, describes three sharp engagements 
which took place, resulting in the capture of several towns and the flight of 
the Sultan of Wadai. In his opinion the success of the expedition means 
‘slavery abolished, Moslem conquest checked, and peace probably for the 
first time in the history of these regions.” 


In the course of a recent adventurous journey on which Dr. Kumm 
started a year ago from the Niger to the Nile, he wrote that the difficulties 
which had been apprehended from the Senussi vanished, for 1,000 of their 
soldiers came to meet him with great friendliness. After leaving Ndele in 
French Congo, Dr. Kumm’s party traversed unexplored territory, and 
endured great hardships and sufferings, but his journey, he wrote, had 
resulted in “ the opening of a new high road across the Soudan; obtaining 
valuable information about the frontier line between Islam and Paganism, 
and the opening of new French and British Government posts to intercept 
and cut off the last great high road for the slave traffic.” 
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Slave Trade in Lgypt. 


Ir was announced in the newspapers of November ist that a punitive 
expedition had left Alexandria for Siwa, an oasis about 280 miles W.S.W. 
of Alexandria and 160 miles south of the Mediterranean, in consequence of 
the murder of a police officer and three men by one Osman Habun, an 
agent of the Senoussi, who had been reported to the Ministry of the 
Interior as having in his possession rifles and slaves. The police officer in 
command at Siwa proceeded, with a force of police and coastguards, to 
Habun’s house, in order to seize the rifles and slaves, when the murder 
occurred. Osman Habun was subsequently arrested with the slaves, and 
the expedition, consisting of forty police, two mountain guns, and six 
artillerymen of the Egyptian Army, was sent on the 15th October. 
Information, received through the Agents of the Italian Anti-Slavery 
Society and reported on another page, points to the fact that Siwa is one 
of the places to which slaves are taken by the caravans from Wadai and 
the interior, on their way to Egypt for sale there. 


fo 


Sir Reginald Wingate. 


In a recent letter, addressed from Khartoum to the Secretary, upon the 
amalgamation of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Societies, 
the Civil Secretary of the Sudan expressed the good wishes of the 
Governor-General in the following terms :— 


“His Excellency trusts that the good work done by the original 
Societies will be greatly benefited by the new arrangement, and is glad to 
be able to assure you of his continued support of the important object 
which your Society has in view in the protection of the native races and 
the advancement of their interests. 





2 
<> 


Slavery in Persia. 


Some months ago particulars were sent to the Society by a correspondent 
in Persia of the case of a slave who having been bought and sold many 
times had appealed to the writer to try and obtain his freedom through the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. It appeared that this man had 
been bought nineteen years ago at Jaddah by a rich man of Bushire, 
whither he was taken when quite young. After twelve years his master 
brought him to Teheran, and he was sold for £19. Later on he was 
re-sold to a person in high position for £11 16s. The correspondent wrote 
that the slave, Masroor by name, “ was not willing to be sold like beasts,”’ 
and asked that the Society should do its best to get his liberty through the 
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British Legation, as he wished to be able to work and earn his living as a 
free man. The following letter was then addressed by the Society 
to the Foreign Office :— 


18th February, 1909. 


To THE Ricut Hon. Sir E. Grey, Bart., M.P., etc. 


S1r,—On behalf of my Committee I beg leave to ask your attention to 
the case of slavery in Persia mentioned in the enclosed extract from a letter 
lately received from a correspondent in Teheran, of whose trustworthiness I 
am assured. You will observe that it is stated that the slave failed to 
obtain assistance from the British Legation at Teheran. 


I find it stated, in the official report on the slave trade in Persia 
addressed in January, 1907, to the Administrator-General of Customs at 
Teheran, which was included in the last annual volume of Slave Trade 
Documents published at Brussels (at page 250), that ‘the slave trade is 
disappearing, thanks to the protection afforded by British authorities, and 
that any slave who for any cause desires his freedom can obtain assistance 
and protection at the British Consular Agencies where pecuniary and moral 
support are given him until he can be sent to some place where he can 
enjoy complete freedom.” 


As this principle does not seem to have been carried out in the case of 
the slave referred to in the enclosed extract, I venture respectfully to ask 
that enquiries may be made of His Majesty’s Minister at Teheran into 
the circumstances of this case, and that the man may be put in the way 
of obtaining his liberty. 

I have, etc., 
TRAVERS BuxTon, 
Secretary. 


In due course an answer was received from the Foreign Office stating 
that a despatch had been received from His Majesty’s Minister at Teheran, 
and that His Majesty’s Legation had now obtained Masroor’s release from 
prison and his manumission. It was further stated that he had been com- 
mitted to prison for “ his very active share in recent political disturbances.” 
A subsequent letter from our original correspondent gave similar information, 
and expressed the cordial thanks of Masroor for the action which had 
been taken. In a still later letter, dated 30th October last, we were 
informed that the ex-slave had now had work found for him in the new 
Government service, and his photograph was sent to the Society. It does 
not appear from the information above given, nor have we been able to 
ascertain, on what precise grounds the man in question obtained his 
freedom if he had been arrested as a political prisoner ; but it is none the 
less highly satisfactory to know that through the intervention of the 
British authority slaves can obtain their freedom in the way described. 
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We have, from time to time, been in correspondence with Teheran 
regarding slavery in Persia, of which we are led to believe there is much. 
It is now hoped that we have found a gentleman of position in that city 
who would be willing to watch this important subject, and report cases 
of a similar kind to our Society. 





2. 
?- 


Wyasaland Watives. 


In view of the statement recently made that a Bill was about to be 
introduced into the Legislative Council of Nyasaland for giving facilities 
to labour agents to recruit natives of the Protectorate for the South African 
Colonies, and particularly for the Rand mines, we are glad to see the 
announcement from Blantyre, that, “as a result of public protests,” the 
Legislative Council has resolved to prohibit labour recruitment for places 
outside the Protectorate. 

In a Blue Book, published in March, 1908, the grounds on which the 
Colonial Office refused to allow the resumption of the recruiting in Nyasa- 
land of labourers for the Transvaal were fully stated in a despatch to Lord 
Selborne, the rate of mortality having proved to be on the whole higher 
than that obtaining among natives from any other part of Africa except 
German South-west Africa. There would appear also to be strong reasons 
of an economic kind for deprecating the renewal of this labour “ ex- 
periment,” as hindering the full development of the resources of Nyasaland 
itself, which hold out great possibilities of expansion. 


In answer to questions in the House of Commons in September last, 
Colonel Seely explained pretty fully the position of the Government on this 
question of labourers from the Nyasaland Protectorate. After the publi- 
cation of the Blue Book it was found that many of them were finding their 
way to the Rand on their own account, attracted by the high wages, without 
leave or supervision, and at great risk to themselves. The Government 
had, therefore, been “ forced to the conclusion ’’ that, in the interests of the 
natives, the emigration must be officially supervised, and the issue of a 
limited number of 3,000 passes had accordingly been authorised to natives 
desirous of going to the Rand. Passes were only to be given to natives 
who had already worked on the Rand, and they must arrive only between 
October and December and work on the surface for one month; they would 
be subjected to careful. medical examination. The death rate of these 
natives for three years was stated to be—1904-5, 118°3; 1905-6, 116°3; 
1906-7, 52°8. The results of the arrangement proposed would, Colonel 
Seely stated, be most carefully watched by the Governor and by His 
Majesty’s Government. 

The decision, however, of the Legislative Council above-mentioned, 
would appear to create an entire change in the situation. 
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The Race Problem in America. 


A sHORT time ago we read in one of our newspapers that the negro question 
in the United States was more prominent than it had been for some years; 
a strong feeling was showing itself in the South against the negro officials 
who had been appointed by President Roosevelt, and successful appeals 
were made for their removal. But this racial feeling is by no means confined 
to the Southern States. A coloured minister wrote to our Society a few 
months ago in a personal letter, that the sentiment against his people was 
growing more intense every day in the North as well as in the South. 


He wrote :— 


‘* What saddens my heart is that there are so few who dare speak out 
against the evils mentioned above, and so many who use every occasion and 
opportunity to oppress the coloured people of this country and encourage 
others to do the same thing.” 


Reports of lynchings of the usual revolting character have been 
numerous in the last few months. In one case which occurred in August 
near Monroe, Louisiana, a negro was hung and his body “ riddled with 
bullets” because he had taken steps to bring an action against a white man 
who had killed his cow. More recent is a case in Texas in which a mob, 
having overpowered the sentries and the reinforced militia, seized two 
negroes from the gaol at Greenville and hung them from a telegraph pole, 
the victims being suspected of maltreating a white woman. The outrage at 
Cairo, Illinois, in November, was still more shocking, not only on account 
of the State in which it took place, but for the barbarities which accompanied 
it. The mob, which was over 8,000 strong, are described as being in a 
state of frenzied excitement, women taking a leading part in the lynching 
and in the loathsome mutilation of the victim’s dead body. The sherift’s 
attempts to keep the negro from the mob were fruitless; after he had been 
hung and shot, his body was dragged through the streets and the remains 
thrown into a fire. The mob then, in the mad search for another negro 
who was supposed to be implicated, succeeded in dragging from the gaol 
a white man who was charged with murder, and did him to death with 
similar fury. 


We referred some months ago to the prison cruelties inflicted on 
convicts in Texas. The investigation conducted by the legislative 
committee into the treatment of convicts on farms and penitentiaries has 
revealed the fact that over 50 of them have been killed by savage floggings 
within three years, the Commission declaring the punishments inflicted by 
guards to be of a most brutal kind; under the State law, coroners are not 
required to conduct inquests upon convicts, so that there has been no check 
upon them. The Washington Evening Star, in an editorial comment on these 
disclosures, points out that the fundamental evil of the system is that only 
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in a few States has the welfare of the law-breakers been primarily considered 
in devising methods of treatment, and that, while it is creditable to the 
Texas Legislature that steps have taken to ascertain the truth, it will not be 
enough to take precautions against cruelties in State prisions and convict 
camps. 


“In the States where the convicts are leased out for private employment 
they are subjected to unspeakable cruelties, the truth of which becomes 
known only with great difficulty. .... What is chiefly needed in Texas, 
as in other States, is a change of policy in the treatment of those who 
have been convicted of violation of law..... The whipping of a convict 


is not only an unwarranted injury to the man, but it is a menance to the 


community itself. The individual thus treated is embittered and becomes an 
enemy of society. When released he carries with him a venomous hatred, 
which, unless his spirit is utterly broken, is certain to find expression sooner 
or later in some further act of lawlessness, perhaps devastating in its 
consequences.” 


A Texas newspaper in deploring the disclosures that have been made, 
and emphasizing them as a disgrace to the State, declares, after referring to 
suggestions for reforms :— 

‘‘ These conditions are not the kind that reform men; they are the 
kind that brutalise them and confirm them in the tendencies that caused their 
imprisonment. These are conditions which must tend to extinguish 
whatever of self-respect may be left in these men, and to inspire them with 
a spirit that must make them hardened enemies of society.” 


——_fe——— 


Review. 
THE AMERICAN NEGRO. 


By Booker T. WASHINGTON AND W. E. BurGHARDT Du Bols.* 


Tue authors of these four intetesting essays are well-known and honoured 
members of the race, whose economic position and moral and religious 
development in America is here discussed. In the first two chapters the 
question is treated from Dr. Booker Washington’s well-known standpoint, 
viz., that the salvation of the negro race in America lies in its industrial 
and economic development. The negro gained not a little from slavery 
with all its evils, for he was trained to labour, though at the same time, as 
Dr. Washington does not fail to point out, he was led to believe that manual 
labour was degrading, a thing to be looked down upon and escaped from. 
Dr. Washington had to explain to his earlier students at Tuskeegee that a 





* London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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world of difference lay between “ working” and “ being worked,” even the 
difference between civilization and degradation. 


Mr. Du Bois evidently cannot take the same hopeful and optimistic 
view of the present situation as Dr. Washington, whose attitude is well 
summed up in these characteristic words (p. 39 foll.) :— 


‘*T do not grow discouraged or despondent by reason of great and 
serious problems. On the contrary, I deem it a privilege to be permitted to 
live in an age when great, serious, and perplexing problems are to be met 
and solved. I would not care to live in a period when there was no weak 
part of the human family to be helped up and no wrong to be righted. It is 
only through struggle and the surmounting of difficulties that races, like 
individuals, are made strong, powerful and useful.” 


The divergence of outlook between the two authors of the book is at 
first a little puzzling to the reader, but on the other hand it is undoubtedly 
useful that we should know how the problem presents itself to two earnest 
students of the subject, both keenly striving towards the same goal, but 
obviously men of different temperaments. Mr. Du Bois shows us how the 
present difficult situation has come about through the mistakes of the past. 
There was a conflict in the Southern States in the earlier part of the last 
century between the economic revolution, due to the introduction of 
machinery, and the industrial system of slavery, which “ forbade machinery, 
discouraged human contact, and shackled thought.” Even before the 
middle of the century, while slavery still paid, it was becoming clear that 
the system was doomed, in face of the factory system and the new industrial 
conditions in the rest of the world, as well as the horrors of the trading in 
slaves which had shocked even the eighteenth century, and which still went 
on to keep up the supply. Mr. Du Bois shows how, after the Civil War, 
the South tried to bind the freed labourer down by “contract” and 
“‘apprenticeship”’ laws, and so make him a slave in fact when no longer 
one in name, and he contends that to give him the suffrage was the only 
possible way of making slavery impossible. The new voters were crude 
and ignorant, but they established a free public school system and passed 
reformatory laws “under which the white South is still content to live.” 
But the North allowed the negroes of the South to be in practice almost 
completely disfranchised and reduced to a condition of land serfdom for the 
benefit of the landlord and the merchant, and this system of peonage is the 
rule of agricultural labour in the black belt of the South to-day. 


‘‘ The black peon is held down by perpetual debt or petty criminal judg- 
ments ; his rent rises with the price of cotton, his chances to buy land are 
either non-existent or confined to infertile regions. 


“Judge and jury are in honour bound to hold him down; if by accident 
or miracle hé escapes and becomes a landowner, his property, civil and 
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political status are still at the mercy of the worst of the white voters, and his 
very life at the whim of the mob.” [p. 94.] 


The black race has made efforts in several directions to escape from 
serfdom, the most successful of which has perhaps been the so-called Group 
Economy, by which coloured men do business with coloured people only, 
but they have also made progress in the direction of owning their own land 
and farms, in spite of many obstacles and much prejudice against them. 


The policy of those who deprived the negro of his vote in order to keep 
him as a serf, and prevent black competition with white labour, has not 
solved the race problem, politically, socially or economically. Men who are 
systematically repressed, humiliated, and denied education cannot be a 
successful labouring force, and the treatment of white labour has been 
approximated to that of the black. This has led to the beginning of a union 
between the black and white labour against the capitalist who seeks to 
exploit them, and, further, the successful stand made by the negroes in the 
disgraceful Atlanta riots of 1906 has alarmed their white oppressors. 


A large group of negrves has already gained an assured place in the 
national economy as artisans, servants and labourers. Mr. Du Bois is of 
opinion that if he is granted a fair start on equal terms, which shall include 
political power and educational advantages, the negro will not decline to 
enter into competition with the white labourer, but the attempt of the South 
which, in different forms, has gone on for so long, to degrade the coloured 
labourer and keep him in serfdom, must fail in the future as it has failed in 
the past. 


Here we see substantial agreement between our two authors. 
Dr. Booker Washington’s counsel to the members of his race is to make 
themselves so indispensable to the community that their right place cannot 
be denied to them, and that repression will be no longer possible. He tells 
us that through the influence of industrial education the race has acquired 
ownership in land equal in area to the combined countries of Belgium and 
Holland, and this, as Dr. Washington says, constitutes ‘‘a pretty good 
record,” especially when we take into consideration the tremendous obstacles 
which Mr. Du Bois has put before us. Material possessions are, of course, 
not an end in themselves, but they show the ability of a race to exercise self 
control and to do greater things. 


“A race, like an individual, becomes highly civilized and useful in pro- 
portion as it learns to use the good things of this earth, not as an end, but as 
a means towards promoting its own moral and religious growth and the 
prosperity and happiness of the world.” [p. 73.] 


Mr. Du Bois’s Essay on Religion in the South is extremely suggestive 
and interesting. The question of how to regard Christianized slaves caused 
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the conscientious early slave-holders considerable heart-searchings, but the 
practical answer was to admit and recognize the status of slavery in the 
Churches, which came to be defended by religious persons on the highest 
grounds, as a state of things Divinely ordained. But gradually the deplor- 
able condition of the untaught, neglected coloured people began to stir up 
individuals and Churches to efforts to improve it, and preachers arose here 
and there among the slaves themselves. This was found to be dangerous, 
and restrictive laws were passed against them. When the negro began to 
awake and assert himself it meant trouble for the oppressor. Insurrections 
arose in the second quarter of the 19th century, many of them led by negro 
preachers; it led to more repressive legislation against preaching by slaves 
and their assembling together. Religion had to be accommodated to the 
circumstances, “ the strife for spiritual brotherhood was distinctly given up,” 
and opponents of the orthodox view were anathematized as heretics. 


‘So after the war and even to this day, the religious and ethical life of 
the South bows beneath this burden. Shrinking from facing the burning 
ethical questions that front it unrelentingly, the Southern Church clings all 
the more closely to the letter of a worn-out orthodoxy, while its inner truer 
soul crouches before and fears to answer the problem of eight million black 
neighbours. It therefore assiduously ‘preaches Christ crucified’ in prayer 
meeting patois, and crucifies ‘ Niggers’ in unrelenting daily life.” [p. 171.} 


It is a dark and sad picture which Mr. Du Bois draws of the complete 
severance between blacks and whites in religious matters. Driven out 
from the white churches or treated with studied and freezing neglect, the 
negroes started churches for themselves, contending against huge difficulties, 
and naturally feeling an overwhelming sense of grievance: It is “this 
tremendous paradox,” as Mr. Du Bois calls it, between the theory of 
Christianity and its application in the South, which “‘ makes the ethical and 
religious problem to-day of such tremendous importance.” 


Despite the progress which the coloured race has made, 

“The South, Christian and un-Christian, with only here and there an 
exception, still stands like a rock wall, and says, ‘ Negroes are not men, and 
must not be treated as men.’ Whenever the world faces such an absolute 
ethical contradiction, the truth is nearer than it seems.” 


The problem is one of far-reaching import, upon which huge issues 
depend. It is not for us to judge censoriously those who have this terrible 
heritage of slavery confronting them within their own borders. The colour 
question to-day is not one for America alone, but it is one which all 
colonizing nations have to meet, and which it is not too much to say, is 
severely testing the meaning and worth of modern civilization. 
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Rew WiceePresidents. 


WE are very glad to be able to announce that Sir ALrrep E. Pease, Bart., 
and Mr. Joun Ho tt, have shown their sympathy with the work of the 
Society by allowing their names to be added to the list of Vice-Presidents. 


Mr. John Holt’s wide knowledge of and interest in African questions is 
well known. 


Sir Alfred Pease, who, also, has long been interested in Africa, was 
for nearly three years President of the Aborigines Protection Society, an 
office which he resigned on going out to South Africa in 1903, and was 
formerly Vice-President of the Anti-Slavery Society. 





> 
> 


Obituary. 


In addition to the great loss which the Society has suffered by the death of 
its Chairman, Lord Monkswell, it has been deprived of two men within 
the last few months who had been active members of its Committee, and 
who, in spite of advanced years, followed the details of anti-slavery work 
with close personal attention so long as their health allowed. 


Mr. Freperick G. Casu, who died on 31st May last, in his 80th year, 
had been associated with the Committee of the Anti-Slavery Society since 
1893, and attended the usual monthly meeting on the 7th May. Mr. Cash 
was a member of the Society of Friends, and threw himself into questions 
affecting the public welfare with the earnestness characteristic of that 
Society, serving on many Committees. He was very regular in attendance 
at those of the Anti-Slavery Society so long as he resided in London, and 
showed a genuine and unfailing interest in its proceedings. Even after 
taking up his residence in the Midlands he was accustomed, whenever 
possible, to call at the Society’s office and make inquiries about the work. 


Dr. RospertT NEEDHAM Cust, who died on 28th October, after a long 
period of weakness and ill-health, joined the Committee of the Anti- 
Slavery Society in 1884, bringing to its service the gifts of great learning 
and a wide experience of Oriental peoples. Dr. Cust took up the study of 
living and dead languages with marked success in his college days, and in 
later life he attained to a working knowledge of sixteen, and rendered great 
services to Oriental scholarship. In 1842 Mr. Cust first went out to India, 
where he occupied many distinguished posts and became associated with 
Sir John Lawrence, whom he described as his “ great master,” and with 
whom he remained in official connection until he left India in 1867. 


In 1872 he was elected to the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
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of which he subsequently became Vice-President, and he also served on 
many other councils and committees. He was especially interested in the 
work of the Church Missionary Society and the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 


During his long life Dr. Cust saw four sovereigns on the throne of 
this country and when, in 1902, he attended the Coronation of our present 
King he wrote a short account for private circulation, recalling the fact 
that he had been present at the coronations of the two previous occupants 
of the throne. 


The amalgamation of the Anti-Slavery and the Aborigines Protection 
Societies was an object which he had long had at heart, and urged for many 
years ; we are glad to think that he lived to see his desire realised. 


The inclusion of ladies on the Anti-Slavery Society's Committee in 
1906 was largely due to Dr. Cust’s initiative, and it was a great satis- 
faction to that Committee that his daughter, Miss A. M. Cust, was one 
of the first ladies to accept an invitation to join them. 


Miss Cust wrote of him :— 


“He did indeed try to do his duty—actively during his strength, 
and, harder still, by unfailing gentleness and patience through the long 
years of blindness and increasing weakness, when he had to give up all 
the occupations he loved so well.” 


Dr. Cust’s funeral was attended by the Secretary, on behalf of the 
Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society. 





oe 


MEETINGS FOR PRAYER. 

Two meetings of prayer for Africa, and especially for the oppressed natives 
of the Congo of Portuguese West Africa, have been held under the auspices 
of the Society during the last few months. The earlier one was held on 
May 7th, at Devonshire House, Bishopsgate, when the Rev. W. R. Mowll, 
Vicar of Christ Church, North Brixton, presided. At the meeting on 
October 1st, at the Westminster Friends’ Meeting House, the Rev. R. 
Wardlaw Thompson, D.D., occupied the chair. Short statements regarding 
present day slavery were made on each occasion. 
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